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About  New  Jersey 

On  February  21,  1861, just  90  years  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln  paid  a  "whirlwind"  visit  to  New  Jersey. 
He  was  enroute  to  Washington  tor  his  inauguration 
and  all  the  cares  that  the  impending  Civil  War  was 
to  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  this  tall,  gaunt  man. 

New  Jersey  was  the  only  non-Slave  State  which 
failed  to  give  Lincoln  its  entire  Electoral  College 
vote  in  i860.  Yet  people  turned  out  enmasse  to  see 
him,  an  estimated  50,000  in  Newark  where  "the 
streets  were  filled,  the  houses,  windows,  doors, 
churches,  stoops,  roofs,  trees,  ash  barrels,  with 
crowds  .  .  .  touched  with  electricity,  throats  lined 
with  brass". 

In  a  serious  mood  he  told  the  Newarkers  "with 
my  own  ability  I  cannot  hope  to  succeed,  but  I 
trust  to  be  sustained  by  Divine  Providence  .  .  .  with- 
out this  I  cannot  succeed;  with  it,  I  cannot  fail". 
He  had  time,  though,  for  a  bow  to  the  ladies:  "If 
there  are  as  many  brave  men  as  there  are  fair  women 
in  the  city,  Newark  would  be  a  difficult  place  to  take". 

Lincoln  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  saw 
him.  No  "hard,  hackneyed,  truckling  policitian  .  .  . 
the  people  feel  that  in  Mr.  Lincoln,  they  have  one 
of  themselves". 

The  new  President  aboard  his  special  train  made 
brief  stops  at  Elizabeth,  Rahway,  New  Brunswick  and 
Princeton  before  halting  at  Trenton  to  address  the 
Legislature.  He  told  the  members  he  was  a  man  of 
peace  but,  amid  cheers,  asked  their  support  "if  it 
may  be  necessary   to  put  the  foot  down   hard". 

Lincoln  probably  did  not  know  it,  but  he  was 
treading  ancestral  ground  when  he  came  here.  His 
great  grandfather,  John  Lincoln,  was  born  at 
Freehold  in  1716. 
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When  Mr.  Sherwood  was  writing  his  cur- 
rent stage  success,  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois," 
lie  made  a  profound  study  of  the  life  of  the 
Great  Emancipator.  The  facts  in  this  article 
may  startle  the  reader,  for  the  author  shows 
that  although  Lincoln  was  amazingly  strong 
when  he  knew  he  was  right,  he  was  pitifully 
weak  when  he  doubted  himself.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  greatest  feat,  says  Mr.  Sherwood, 
was  his  cotiquest  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"He  must  believe  he  was  right,  and  that  he 
had  truth  and  justice  with  him,  or  he  was  a 
weak  man;  but  no  man  could  be  stronger 
if  he  thought  he  was  right." 

Those  words  were  spoken  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln by  the  man  who  knew  him  best,  Joshua 
Speed,  a  quiet,  philosophic,  romantic-minded 
Kentuckian  who  set  up  in  business  as  a 
storekeeper  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  when  Lin- 
coln was  struggling  to  gain  a  foothold  as  a 
lawyer.  To  no  other  man  did  Lincoln  reveal 
so  much  of  his  own  secret,  tortured  soul. 
William  H.  Herndon,  his  law  partner,  and 
John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  his  secre- 
taries in  the  White  House,  were  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  him  —  but,  as  Herndon  ex- 
pressed it,  they  "dared  not  obtrude  into  the 
sacred  ground  of  his  thoughts."  Speed  was 
his  only  intimate  friend,  and  Speed's  sum- 
mary of  his  character  provides  the  basis  for 
a  true  understanding  of  the  man. 

We  of  today  know  the  sum  total  of  Lin- 
coln's life  and  works  —  a  knowledge  fortified 
by  seventy-five  years  of  increasing  proof  that 
he  lived  and  spoke  for  eternity  —  and  to  us 
the  statement  that  he  could  ever  have  been 
weak  seems  incredible  as  well  as  heretical.  We 
know  he  was  strong  in  his  body,  strong  in  his 
statesmanship,  heroically  strong  in  his  spirit. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  have  full  compre- 
hension of  this  strength,  full  appreciation  of 
the  greatest  American,  if  we  ignore  the  im- 
portant complement  of  human  frailty  in  his 
complex  nature.  His  ultimate  triumph  over 


such  doubts  and  fears  as  could  not  have  oc- 
curred to  a  lesser  man  was,  in  many  ways,  the 
supreme  achievement  of  his  life. 

All  who  have  ever  looked  at  any  of  the 
photographs  of  Lincoln  are  sure  that  he  was 
an  infinitely  sad,  lonely  man.  Indeed,  that 
very  sadness  is  beautifully  enshrined  in  the 

Lincoln  Memorial.  Speed  said  of  his  first  After  she  and  Lincoln  became  engaged,  and 
meeting  with  Lincoln,  "I  thought  then,  as  I  the  wedding  day  was  set,  the  prospective 
think  now,  that  I  never  saw  so  gloomy  and  groom  lost  his  nerve.  First  he  tried  to  escape 
melancholy  a  face  in  my  life."  What  were  from  the  imminent  involvement  by  writing 
the  roots  of  this  melancholy?  There  have  been  a  letter,  to  be  delivered  to  his  fiancee  by 
many  explanations,  many  attempts  to  ana-  Joshua  Speed ;  but  Speed  wouldn't  be  a  party 
lyze  that  strange  psychology,  but  they  don't  to  this  cowardly  attempt  to  escape  and  he 
matter  much  to  us  now;  all  that  does  matter  burned  the  letter.  Just  what  happened  on  the 
is  that  on  at  least  three  occasions  in  his  life,  wedding  day  has  never  been  fully  revealed, 
despair  overcame  Lincoln,  devitalized  him,  but  we  do  know  that  the  supper  was  laid  and 
destroyed  his  resolve,  threatened  his  very  rea-  the  minister  in  readiness  —  and  the  groom 
son,  drove  him  to  the  verge  of  suicide.  From  failed  to  appear. 

each  of  these  dreadful  phases  he  emerged  a  Judging  by  contemporary  accounts,  Lin- 
changed  man.  coin's  subsequent  behavior  gave  deep  concern 

The  first  such  phase  came  when  he  was  to  his  friends  and  cause  for  much  ribald  mirth 
twenty-six  years  old,  a  resident  of  the  tiny  from  all  the  local  gossips.  He  "went  as  crazy 
frontier  community  of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  as  a  loon,"  according  to  Miss  Todd's  brother- 
He  was  the  most  popular  young  man  in  town,  in-law,  the  aristocratic  Ninian  Edwards.  Lin- 
the  acknowledged  champion  at  wrestling  and  coin  himself  wrote  that  he  was  making  "a 
story-telling.  The  best  word  to  describe  him  most  discreditable  exhibition  of  myself  in  the 
then  was  used  by  his  teacher,  Mentor  Gra-  way  of  hypochondriacism."  Speed  said  that 
ham-;  it  was  companionable.  He  had  been  they  had  to  remove  from  his  reach  all  "knives 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly  and  the  local  and  razors,  and  every  instrument  that  could 
judge.  Bowling  Green,  was  helping  him  to  get  be  used  for  self-destruction."  The  word  "neu- 
started  in  law.  Everyone  agreed  that  young  rotic"  was  not  then  c  irrent  in  the  language 
Abe  had  a  great  future.  Then  an  epidemic  of  Illinois.  Sigmund  Freud  was  as  yet  unborni 
appeared.  They  called  it  "the  brain  fever,';  But  Speed  did  urge  his  miserable  friend  to 
and  among  those  afflicted  was  the  prettiest  consult  a  doctor  who  had  made  a  special 
girl  in  town,  Ann  Rutledge,  whom  Lincoln  study  of  lunacy, 
loved.  She  died,  and  Lincoln's  grief  took  such  (Continued  on  page  1 1) 

strange  and  terrifying  forms  that  the  curious, 
primitive  people  about  him  thought  he  had 
gone  insane.  The  village  handy-man-of-all- 
work,  the  leader  of  laughter,  revealed  the 
weird  qualities  of  a  prairie  Hamlet . 

Five  years  later  a  very  different  Lincoln, 
older,  graver,  less  "companionable,"  was 
paying  court  in  a  rather  lukewarm  manner 
to  a  high-bred,  ambitious  young  lady  named 
Mary  Todd.  She  came  of  a  proud,  even  snob- 
bish family,  and  she  was  admired  by  many  of 
the  most  eligible  young  gentlemen  in  Spring- 
field. That  she  preferred  the  ungainly,  un- 
couth, impoverished  Lincoln  is  a  tribute  to 
her  extraordinary,  Cassandra-like  prescience. 
She  had  said,  many  times,  as  a  child  and  as 
a  grown  woman,  that  her  husband  would  be 
President  of  the  United  States;  probably 
many  other  American  girls  have  said  the 
same  thing,  but  Mary  Todd  was  right. 
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